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MUSEUM. 


AUGUST, 1844, 





ms 1s the eighth month of the year, 

and derived its name from Augustus, 

emperor of Rome. In England it is 

the month of harvest, and the old 
Saxons used to call it arm-month, arm 
being the word for harvest. It is every- 
where a busy season, and is thus noticed 
by an old poet: 


The ears are filled, the fields are white, 
The constant harvest-moon is bright ; 
To grasp the bounty of the year, 

The reapers to the scene repair, 

With hook in hand and bottles slung, 
And dowlas scups beside them hung,— 
The sickles stubble all the ground, 
And filful hasty laps go round ; 
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The meals are done, as soon as tasted, 
And neither time nor viands wasted. - 


The fifth day of August is noticed in 
England for two reasons: it is the birth- 
day of Saint James, and oysters on this 
day come into use. They are not al- 
lowed to be eaten, by order of parlia- 
ment, till this time, as they are deemed 
unwholesome during the summer. The 
event is thus celebrated by the rhyme- 
ster: 


Green groves rise at dawn of sun, 
August fifth! come, haste away ! 

To Billingsgate the thousands run; 
’T is oyster day !—’t is oyster day ! 
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Now, at the corner of the street, 
With oysters fine the tent is filled; 

The cockney steps to have a treat, 
Prepared by one in opening skilled. 


Shake off the beard—as quick as thought 
The pointed knife divides the flesh ;— 

What plates are laden, loads are brought, 
And eaten raw, and cold, and fresh! 


The tenth of August is the festival of 
St. Lawrence. He suffered martyrdom 
at Rome, being roasted to death on a red- 
hot grate of iron. The church of St. 
Lawrence in London is dedicated to him, 
and has a gridiron on the steeple for a 
vane. 

The fifteenth of this month’is what is 
called Asswmpsion day by the Catholics. 
It is a great festival with them, and is 
designed to commemorate the assump- 
tion, or taking up of the Virgin Mary 
into heaven. It is one of the most fa- 
mous of the Romish festivals, and is cel- 
ebrated in France, Italy, and other Cath- 
olic countries, with processions, songs, 
ceremonies, and every variety of reli- 
gious pageantry. 

If we may be permitted to say a word 
toghe farmers, we would advise them to 
declare a war of extermination on the 
thistles in and about their premises. It 
is said by some correct cultivators, that 
if the Canada thistle is cut in August, 
before its seed is ripe, it will die in an 
accommodating manner; because the 
stalk, which is hollow, will fill with 
water and destroy the root. 

It is also said, if you cut bushes in the 
old of the moon in August, you will de- 
stroy them root and branch. We doubt 
if the moon will interfere in the matter ; 
but August is the best time for cutting 
bushes, because vegetation having come 
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| to a close for the season, the bushes wil. 
| not so readily sprout again from the 
roots. 





Bill and the Boys, 


DIRK HELDRIVER. 


RECOLLECT, one winter evening, when 

Bill and myself, with three or four 

young companions, were assembled 

around the fire of the “Cock and 
Bull,” it chanced to be Bill’s turn to tell 
a story. It was a wild night, for the 
wind blew, and the sleet rattled against 
the windows, as the heavy gusts swept 
round the corner of the old tavern. 
When Bill was about to begin his story, 
I could see that his cheek was a little 
pale, and his eye glistened as if there 
were something extraordinary in his 
mind. At length, he began, and related 
the following story, as nearly as I can 
recollect it. 

About sixty miles north of the city 
of New York, a range of lofty highlands 
crosses the Hudson, nearly from west to 
east, which passes under the name of 
the Fishkill mountains. The river has 
cut away this mighty barrier for the 
space of two or three miles, but it rises 
on either side and lifts its blue summits 
almost to the clouds. At the foot of the 
eastern portion of this range is now the 
pretty village of Fishkill, and scattered 
along the banks of the river are the lux- 
urious country-seats of the De Wints, 
Verplancks, and other old Dutch fami- 
lies. 

But our story goes back for nearly a 
century, to a period when there were 
only a few scattered settlemenis along 
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the banks of this noble river, and while 
yet the savage, the bear, and the panther 
were found in the forest. Atthis time,a 
man, who bore the semblance of a gen- 
tleman, purchased a large tract of land 
along the bank of the river, and at the 
distance of two or three miles from the 
eastern branch of the mountains we have 
described. Here he caused a large man- 
sion to be constructed in the Dutch fash- 
ion, and having laid out his grounds 
with considerable care, he removed | 
hither with his wife, and a large retinue 
of servants. He bore the name of Hiel- 
der, and supported the style and figure 
of a man of fortune. 

After a few years he had a child, a 
daughter, which became the special ob- 
ject of the care and attention of both 
parents. Heilder himself was a some- 
what stern and gloomy man, and he 
seemed to impress his character upon 
everything around him. The mansion 
was deeply imbedded in the tall trees, 
and the apartments, wainscotted with oak 
and feebly lighted, had a peculiarly som- 
bre aspect. The servants gradually as- 
sumed a dark and mysterious look, and 
the lady herself, though very beautiful, 
was always dressed in black, and was 
distinguished by a complexion of almost 
deathlike paleness. 

Several years passed, and the little 
girl, who was named Katrina, might 
now be seen walking with her mother 
amid the long, straight, shady avenues 
that were cut in the forest. Excepting 
the persons connected with the estab- | 
lishment, few persons visited the spot; | 
it was therefore marked with peculiar | 
loneliness, which seemed to increase | 
the gloomy and mysterious aspect of the | 
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place. The proprietor of the mansion 
had no intercourse whatever with the 
people of the vicinity, and never, except 
once a year, when he made a short visit 
to the city of New York, did he leave 
his residence. He spent much of his 
time in reading, and devoted several 
hours each day to the instruction of his 
child, who now seemed to be the only 
object of his affections. It appeared 
indeed that there was some deep-rooted 
bitterness at his heart, which he attempt- 
ed to alleviate by the education of his 
daughter. 

The child was indeed worthy of all 
his care, yet she seemed the very oppo- 
site of everything around her. She had 
light, flaxen hair, blue eyes, snowy com- 
plexion, and an ever-laughing expression 
of countenance. Seated in the gloomy 
library with her father, she seemed like 
a spot of playful sunshine, lighting the 
recesses of a cavern. 

It was remarkable, that although she 
was the favorite of all around, and evi- 
dently the object of the deepest interest 
to her parents, the father still seemed 
not to reflect from his own heart any 
portion of the child’s cheerfulness and 
vivacity. Though she romped, frolicked, 
laughed and toyed, a ray of pleasure, or 
even a passing smile never lighted his 
countenance. Her spirit shone upon 
him, but it was like light falling upon a 
black surface, which absorbed, but did 


not throw back, itsrays. A keen observer, 


indeed, would have said that the moody 
father felt even a rebuke in the joyous 


gaiety of his child. 

With the mother there was this differs 
ence, that though she was generally sor- 
rowful, the springs of happiness seemed 
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not wholly dried up. She felt a mother’s 
pride in the surpassing beauty of the 
child, and was often cheered by the little 
creature’s hoyden mirth. In the pres- 
ence of the master, the servants were 
habitually silent and gloomy. But if at 
any time they found the little girl apart, 
they not unfrequently indulged in a 
game of romps. 

Such was little Katrina, a playful, 
happy creature, in the midst of shadows 
and gloom—the idol of all, and appar- 
ently the object in which the affections 
of the parents, as well as the rest of the 
household were centred. It was when 
she had reached the are of about SIX 
years, that an incident occurred of the 
deepest interest. At the close of a sum- 
mer evening, a small sloop anchored in 
the river, near the house we have de- 
scribed. ,A boat was let down, and a 
man, wrapped in a cloak, was landed 
upon the beach. He proceeded to the 
mansion, and, inquiring for the master, 
was conducted to the library. The 
room was vacant, but the stranger sat 
down, and occupied himself in gazing 
around the apartment. At length, the 
proprietor came, his countenance being 
marked with something of anxiety. The 
stranger arose, laid aside his cloak, and 
stood before his host. For a moment he 
did not speak; but, at last, he said, 
“You pass, I understand, by the name 
of Hielder. I know your real name, 
and I presume you know mine.” 

“I know you not,” said Hielder, 
sternly. 

“Then you shall know me,” said the 
stranger. “My name is Hieldover, the 
victim of your perfidy, and I am here to 
avenge my wrongs.” 
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“ This is a pretty tale,” said Hielder, 
“and you bear yourself bravely. Per- 
haps you are one of Robert Kidd’s men, 
and have come here in search of gold; 
but you have mistaken your errand. I 
have but to ring the bell, and my ser- 
vants will execute my will upon you.” 

“ This bullying will not answer your 
purpose,” said Hieldover; “ nothing 
shall turn me from my purpose, which is 
to extort from you the fortune that you 
have obtained by the basest perfidy and 
fraud. You pretend not to know me; I 
will refresh your memory. Fifteen 
years since you were made my guardian 
at Amsterdam, by my father’s will. 
You possessed yourself, .7 forgery, 
of my ample fortune. You departed 
from the country in secrecy, and I was 
left a beggar. I have since been a wan- 
derer over the earth, and have known 
toil, and suffering, and sorrow, while 
you have been revelling in the wealth 
which was mine. I have traced you 
through the four quarters of the globe, 
and had sworn in my heart. to follow 
upon your track like the bloodhound, till 
I could find you and bring you to jus- 
tice.” 

During this speech, the pale counte- 
nance of Hielder was frequently flushed 
with anger. At last, he said, sneeringly, 
“You have spoken freely—have you 
done? If so, I will show you the door.” 
Hieldover seemed to be on the point 
of giving vent to his rage; but he 
checked himself, and said, “ You deny 
my claim, then? You refuse to do me 
justice ?” 

“T have no answer to make,” said 


Hielder, “to an idle braggert.” 





“ Beware, then, .of my vengeance,” 
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said the other, clenching his fist, and 
looking defiance in the eye of Hielder. 
He then took his leave. 


This scene passed without the knowl- | 
edge of any individual, except the parties | 


concerned. Yet for several days the 
master of the house seemed even more 
gloomy than usual. He spoke little to 
any one, and remained almost wholly in 
the seclusion of his library. After a 
month, however, had passed away, he 
seemed to be restored to his former condi- 
tion, and resumed his wonted occupations. 
He seemed more than ever devoted to 
his child, although he maintained his 
accustomed sternness. For a time he 
would hardly allow the child to be out 
of his presence, but at length the mother 
was permitted to resume her walks, at- 
tended by her daughter. 

One day, she went out in the morn- 
ing, but did not return at the usual hour. 
Some anxiety was excited, and the ser- 
vants were sent forth in search of their 
mistress and the child. They returned 
without being able to find her. All was 
now alarm. 
the woods in 


every direction. 


missing. When discovered, she was in- 
sensible; but when she came to herself, 
she stated that while she was walking 


in the woods, a stranger suddenly sprung 


upon the child, and bore it away. He | 


fled toward the mountains, and she pur- 

sued till she swooned and fell to the 

ground. Here she remained, in a state 

of insensibility, till she was taken up by 

the people who were in search of her. 
(To be continued.) 
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| Curran anv Tue Mitter’s Doc.— 
“Curran,” says Barrington, in his me- 
| moirs, “once related, with infinite humor, 
‘an adventure between him and a mas- 
tiff, when he was a boy. He had heard 
| somebody say, that any person, throwing 
the skirts of his coat over his head, 
stooping low, holding out his arms, and 
| creeping along backwards, might fright- 
en the fiercest dog, and put him to flight. 
He accordingly made the attempt ona 
_miller’s animal in the neighborhood, who 
would never let the boys rol the orchard ; 
but he found to his sorrow, that he had 
a dog to deal with, who did not care 
which end of a boy went first, so that he 
could get a good bite of it. 

“<7 pursued the instructions,’ said Cur- 
ran; ‘and as I had no eyes save those 
in front, I fancied the mastiff was in full 
retreat, but 1 was painfully mistaken ; 
for, at the very moment I fancied myself 
victorious, the enemy attacked my rear, 
and, got a reasonably good 

mouthful of it, was fully prepared to 
take another, before I was rescued.’ ” 


having 


Hielder himself went forth, | 
and the people were directed to scour | 
They | 
soon brought tidings to their master that | 
the lady was found, but the child was | 





Natvurat Cuntosiry.—In Scotland, at 
the entrance of the river Leven, is a 
lofty rock, occupied as a castle. On the 
surface of this, there is a huge figure, 
| formed by nature, which makes an ex- 
cellent profile of the celebrated Duke of 
Wellington. It is an object that always 
attracts the attention of the passengers 
of the steamboats, as they are passing 
the castle. 


| 
| 


“ Be content with what you have,” as 


the rat said to the trap, when he left his 
| tail in it. 
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Inundation of the Nile. 
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The River Nile, 


HE whole northeastern part of Africa | 
consists of a mighty expanse of des- 
ert sand, extending for upwards of a 
thousand miles in each direction. 
The chains of wild and rocky mountains 
by which it is traversed, give only a more 
rugged and dreary character to this im- 
mense waste. One vast feature alone 
breaks this terrible monotony. From 
the high chains of Abyssinia, and from | 
the still loftier mountains of the moon, 
that traverse Central Africa, descend nu- 
merous and ample streams, which, long | 
before entering Egypt, unite in forming 
the Nile, a river of the first magnitude. | 
Although the Nile in its whole pro- | 
cress through this desert does not receive | 
the acession of a single rivulet, it brings 
so vast an original store as enables it to 


| 


reach and pour a mighty stream into the | 


Mediterranean. For many hundred! 


miles in the upper part of its course, 
confined between high and roclcy banks, 
itis merely bordered by a brilliant belt of 
fertility, the sandy waste stretching in- 
definitely on both sides; this is Nubia. 

After traversing the barrier of the cat- 
aracts, it passes through a broader valley 
between mountains of some height, and 
on its banks are many shaded or inun- 
dated tracts, which yield products of con- 
siderable value; this is Upper Egypt. 
Emerging from these mountains, the 
Nile enters a flat and extensive plain, 
where it separates, and by two great and 
divided streams, with various intersect- 
ing branches, enters the Mediterranean ; 
this is Lower Egypt. 

In the last part of its course, the Nile 
is nearly on a level with the district 
which it intersects, and when swelled by 
the autumnal rains of Central Africa, 
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overflows it entirely. The waters begin 
to rise about the 18th or 19th of June, 
attain their greatest height in September, 
and subside as gradually as they rise, 
and within about anequal space of time. 
The land thus covered with the fertilizing 
alluvial deposit, collected during so long 
a course, becomes the most productive, 
perhaps, on the face of the globe; and 
notwithstanding its limited extent, and the 
mighty wastes on which it borders, has al- 
ways maintained a numerous population. 

Thus it appears that the fertility of 
Egypt is solely dependent on the Nile, 
and that, but for this, it would be, like 
the rest of Africa in this quarter, a sandy 
and desolate waste. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER REBUKED. 


HERE was once a learned man, or 

philosopher, who was fond of prying 

into the works of nature, and every 

other source of knowledge. At last 
he became vain of his great stores of 
information, and was somewhat rash in 
forming his opinions. 

One evening, as this philosopher was 
conversing with a friend, the discourse 
turned upon the Bible, and the former 
declared that he did not believe init. A 
somewhat warm dispute ensued, in the 
course of which the philosopher said that 
he rejected the Bible, because it contained 
many doctrines which he could not com- 
prehend ; “and I make it a rule,” said 
he emphatically, “ never to believe any- 
thing which I cannot understand.” 

It happened that there was a little girl 
in the room, the daughter of the philoso- 





pher. She was about eight years old, 
and though of a lively and playful turn, 
she was remarkably intelligent and ob- 
serving. While the father and his friend 
were engaged in conversation, she was 
occupied with her toys upon the floor, 
and seemed absorbed in her 
Yet she listened to the discourse, and 
though she did not understand it all, 
yet she caught the remark of her father 
which we have noticed above, and treas- 
ured it up in her heart. She also noticed 
the inferences which her 


sports. 


father drew 
from the proposition to which we have 
alluded. 

Without paying the least attention to 
the little girl, the gentlemen pursued 
their conversation, and the philosopher 
declared, that, as he could not understand 
how the death of Christ could contribute 
to the salvation of the sinner, he rejected 
the doctrine of the atonement, as unwor- 
thy of belief. 

“Tt appears to me,” said his friend, 
“that if you reject everything which you 
cannot wholly conceive or comprehend, 
you must not only reject the Bible, but 
adopt the views of the atheist, and deny 
the existence of a God.” The philoso- 
pher admitted the force of this observa- 
tion, and declared, that, as he had no 
sensible, or visible, proof of the existence 
of the Deity, he disbelieved the existence 
of such a Being. 

Thus far the watchful ear and quick 
sense of the child caught and compre- 
hended the conversation, and as her 
mother had given her a religious educa- 
tion, she was not a little startled and 
surprised at the opinions which her 
father had uttered. 

She said nothing about it, however, at 
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the time, and two or three weeks passed 
before she gave any indications of having 
noticed the conversation. She was one 
day walking with her father, when they 
chanced to discover a single violet—the 
first they had seen, for it was the begin- 
ning of spring. She stooped down to pick 
it, but paused a moment, and looking 
her father in the face, inquired, “ What 
makes this little flower grow, father?” 

“The heat and moisture and the prin- 
ciple of vegetable life,” was the reply. 

“But how does it grow?” said she. 
“Can heat and water and seeds make a 
flower ?”’ 

“It is the course of nature, my child,” 
said the philosopher. 

«* But I want to know,” said she, “ what 
this course of nature is? I want to know 
how it operates? Is nature alive? Has 
it power to make flowers? and by what 
means does it work ?” 

“T cannot tell you, child,” was the 
answer. ‘“ We do not understand these 
things,—we only know the fact that such 
things are.” 

“Well, don’t you believe that the 
flower grows, father?” said the child. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “ Why 
do you ask?” 

“ Because I heard you tell Mr. B., the 
other day, that you never believed any- 
thing you could not understand.” 

The philosopher here turned the con- 
versation, and they walked on. 

A few days after this the child was 
taken sick of a fever. As she lay upon 
her bed, she could distinctly feel the 
beatings of her heart, which shook her 
whole frame. Her father was by the bed- 
side. Though suffering from disease, the 
mind of the little girl was perfectly clear. 





“ What makes the heart beat?” said 
she to her father. 

“Tt is the principle of life,” said he. 

“ And what is this principle of life?” 
said the child. ° 

“T cannot explain it to you,” said the 
philosopher; “ we do not comprehend it; 
we only know that there is such a thing, 
and that by its impulse the heart beats 
and the blood circulates.” 

“Put your hand on my breast,” said 
the child. The father did as requested. 
“ Does not my heart beat, father?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“And yet you cannot comprehend 
how this is. You said we must believe 
nothing which we cannot explain. Yet 
I know that my heart beats, though you 
cannot tell me how, or why. Dear father, 
may I not believe in a God, though I 
cannot comprehend his nature or exist- 
ence; and may I not believe in the 
Bible, and its wonderfal doctrines, even 
though they may be beyond my feeble 
reason ?” 

The philosopher stood rebuked, but 
again he turned the conversation. 

The fever which had attacked the 
little girl proceeded in its rapid course, 
and in a few days she drew near her 
end. As her spirit was about to depax* 
she called, in a faint whisper, for her 
father. He placed his ear near to her 
lips, and caught her last words; “ Father, 
may I not believe that Christ died for 
sinners? may I not»believe, though i 
cannot fully comprehend, the doctrine of 
the atonement?” 

The philosopher wept, and answered, 
“ Believe, my child; you have conquered 
my unbelief!” 
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The Hunting Leopard. 


HIs handsome animal of the Cat fami- 
ly,—sometimes called the Ounce, and 


also the Chetah,—is of the size of a | 
large dog, and has a very long tail. | 


It is of a pale yellow above and white be- 
neath,—the body being marked 
irregular black spots. It is of a slender 
make, and its agility is surprising. 


the appointed time. When they are thus 
brought within view of a herd of ante- 
lopes, which generally consists of five or 
six females and a male, they are un- 


| chained, and their hoods are removed, 


with | 


It is | 


less ferocious than the tiger, panther and | 
true leopard ; and having blunted claws, | 


like a dog, is used, in the southern parts 
of Asia, for hunting the antelope and oth- 
er game. It is a native, also, of Africa, but 
it has never been trained for this purpose. 


their keeper directing their attention to 
the prey, which, as they do not hunt by 
smell, it is necessary that they should 
constantly have in sight. 

When this is done, the wily animal does 


not at once start forward towards the ob- 
| ject of his pursuit, but, seemingly aware 


| 


The chetah is chiefly used in hunting | 


by the nobles of India. The mode of 
proceeding is thus described. The ani- 


mals are carried to the field in low char- | 


iots, being tied and hooded. 


This is in this covert manner nearly reached the 


done in order to deprive them of the | 


power and temptation to anticipate the 


word of command by leaping forth before , 


that he would have no chance of over- 


| taking an antelope in the fleetness of the 


race, in which the latter is beyond meas- 
ure his superior, winds cautiously along 
the ground, concealing himself as much 
as possible from sight, and, when he has 


unsuspecting herd, breaks forth upon 
them unawares, and, after five or six 
tremendous bounds, which he executes 
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with almost incredible velocity, darts at 


once upon his terrified victim, strangles | 


him in an instant, and takes his fill of 
blood. 

In the mean while the keeper quietly 
approaches the scene of slaughter, caress- 
es the successful animal, and throws to 
him pieces of meat to amuse him and 
keep him quiet while he blinds him with 
the hood, and replaces him upon the 
chariot, to which he is again attached by 
the chain. But if, as is not unfrequently 
the case, the herd should have taken the 


alarm, and the chetah should prove un- | 


successful in his attack, he never at- 
tempts to pursue them, but returns to his 
master with a mortified and dejected air, 
to be again let slip at a fresh quarry 
whenever a fit opportunity occurs. 





Conjugal Affection. 
CHAPTER II. 

(Concluded. ] 
IcTORIA immediately saw the propriety 
of the latter suggestion, and on the 
following day she disguised herself 
as a Moorish fruit-seller; and witha 
basket of vegetables on her head, and 
her little daughter by her side disguised 
in the same manner, she got admittance 
to the outward wards of the castle; and 
while disposing of her fruit to the gover- 
nor and his dependants, got into conver- 
sation with the soldiery, from whom, 
however, she could obtain none of the 

information she wanted. 

Her whole time was now occupied by 
day in visiting the prison in the disguise 
she had assumed ; and at night in keep- 
ing up the correspondence of so much 
importance. By this means, at the sug- 
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gestion of Aloert, she supplied him, not 
only with writing materials, but with a 
| file, a chisel, and a hammer; and had 
| got even a rope in readiness, should it be 
_ required for future operation. 

| Albert had in the first instance thought 
of breaking through the walls of his 
| dungeon; but alas! they were eighteen 
| feet thick, and no effort that he could 
'make upon them with the slight tools 
_he possessed, was sufficient to separate 
them. He had, with great caution, taken 
| out two or three stones in the wall of his 
dungeon, but the interior stones were so 
firmly wedged, that they defied him. 
The labor of his task was enormous; 
and this was increased from the neces- 
sity of replacing every stone in its re- 
spective niche, so as to escape the vigi- 
lant eye of the keepers. So, at last, poor 
Albert began to despair. 

Victoria, however, whose inventions 
were more fertile than those of her hus- 
band, still comforted him. She told him 
that she would never desist in her exer- 
tions while he remained a prisoner, and 
bade him have hope and trust. He, 
however, had little reason to hope, for 
'he was told by one of his guards, that 
'on the next day, he was to be examined 
| for the fourth time. 

And examined he was. Torn from 
his dungeon at midnight, he was again 
brought before the Inquisition. The ex- 
aminers sat before him, in a room hung 
with black. Behind the chair of the 
chief commissioner, who wore a square 
cap, shone, in all the brilliance of pure 
white silver, an image of the crucified 
Redeemer; and beneath it, a skull and 
cross bones. The marquis was bound 
and without being asked a single ques- 
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tion, was placed at once upon a rack 
in the corner of the room. A physician 
stood by his side to.watch his agonies, 
and to stop the torture when beyond 
human endurance; and the secretary of 
the fraternity sat ready to record the 
answers to the questions put to the un- 
happy man. 

Thus tortured to confess crimes which 
he never committed, the marquis had 
every bone dislocated ; and when nature 
gave up the contest, and he sunk into 
stupor, he was removed back to his dun- 
geon. For some days, he remained in 
the most helpless condition, without 
being able to move a limb, except in 
exquisite torture. Yet, after a time, his 
system recovered its wonted strength, 
and Albert was again inspired with hope. 

Victoria Colonna had pursued the 
same course of communication previ- 
ously adopted for several successive 
days, and receiving no answer to her 
signs, was at last on the brink of despair. 





She believed that the wickedness of man | 
had done its worst, and that her husband | 


had escaped by death from the power 
of the tormentor. Day after day, she 
watched with anxious longing for some 
sign of his still being an inhabitant of 
the earth; but no sign was given to her, 


all further exertions, when on one of her 
nightly walks and watchings round the 
captive’s tower, her ear was delighted 
with the well-known clatter of a piece 
of tile. She ran to the spot, and once 
more recognized the well-known hand- 


toria,” was the only sentence inscribed 


by the unhappy prisoner. 
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ment in devising some other plan for 
her husband’s escape. She pondered 
all the neat day, and part of the next 
night. As soon as it was dark, she 
again raised her kite by the side of the 
tower, placed a note under its wing, in 
which she bade her husband be of good 
cheer, promising all her assistance, and 
suggesting his making a breach in the 
wall with the implements already af- 
forded him. ‘To this, on the following 
night, Albert replied, stating the utter 
impracticability of the plan, by reason 
of the thickness of the wall; but urging 
her to procure a sufficient quantity of 
gunpowder, by which the masses of 
stone might be separated and a breach 
made, 

Victoria seized the hint, and with the 
rapidity of thought, made her arrange- 
ments. By means of the kite, the fol- 
lowing night, a stouter line was raised 
to the aperture, and from this, one still 
stronger; and by means of the last, the 
prisoner drew up several other cutting 
implements—a boring auger, and several 
parcels of gunpowder. Lastly, a still 


larger cord was drawn up; and it was 


then arranged that on the following 


night, the attempt should be made to 
blast the massive walls of the tower. 
and she was on the point of giving up | 


| escape. 


The next day, Victoria was busily 
employed in arranging the means cf 
She had procured the dress 


_of a friar, both for herself and husband, 
_and wore one over the other; and at 
midnight, she again took her station 


| below the tower. 
writing of Albert—*TI still live for Vic- 


| 
| 
| 


Again she established 
the communication between herself and 
husband; and having raised to himself 
several other packets of gunpowder, 


The faithful wife now lost not a mo- | lastly had fastened to the cord the 
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sighted match. But at the very moment 
of success, she found a strong arm 
grasping her, and two ruffian soldiers, 
with unsheathed weapons, close at her 
breast. She screamed fearfully. The 
words—“ bind her,” startled her. still 
more, for it was the voice of Montalbert, 
the wretch who had caused the imprison- 
ment of her husband. 

“ Drag her away,” said the count. 

Victoria clung to the projecting walls 
of the castle, having fixed her fingers 
within a clamping-iron, and hung to it 
with the tenacity of one who clings to 
life; while her screams and lamenta- 
tions filled the air. Albert heard it, 
and judged of the cause. He applied 
the match to the mine he had pierced 
through the stones of the tower. With 
a tremendous crack and explosion, the 
ancient walls opened, shook, collapsed, 
and fell. ‘The tower was shattered to its 
foundation; and prisoner and dungeon, 
turret and battlement, fell down in one 
prodigious ruin, and with an uproar that 
shook the city. 

Montalbert lay dead among the ruins. 
The faithful Victoria was miraculously 
saved, and Albert rose from the fallen 
stones uninjured. He clasped his be- 
loved wife to his heart, and without 
losing a moment’s time, both escaped in 
the confusion and consternation that fol- 
lowed. 

They soon proceeded far from Italy, 
to a land where imprisonment for con- 
science sake is unknown, where spiritual 
domination cannot usurp nature’s rights ; 
atid where the children of God can walk 
in security and peace; and that land was 
England. Here they lived the remain- 
der of their days in all the enjoyment 





which this country of true liberty always 
affords to the fugitive and stranger. 


A Pointep Biow.—An invalid sent 
for a physician, the late Dr. Wheelman, 
and after detaining him for some time 
with a description of his pains, aches, 
&c., he thus summed up with— 

“ Now, Doctor, you have humbugged 
me long enough with your good-for- 
nothing pills and worthless syrups ; they 
don’t touch the real difficulty. I wish 
you to strike the cause of my ailment, 
if it is in your power to reach it.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said the Doctor, at 
the same time lifting his cane, and de- 
molishing a decanter of gin that stood 
upon the sideboard ! 





INHABITANTS OF AN OystER.—Observa- 
tions with the microscope have shown 
that the shell of an oyster is a world oc- 
cupied by an innumerable quantity of 
small animals, compared to which the 
oyster itself is a colossus. The liquid 
enclosed between the shells of the oys- 
ter, contains a multitude of embryos, cov- 
ered with transparent scales, which swim 
with ease; a hundred and twenty of 
these embryos, placed side by side, would 
not make an inch in breadth. 

This liquor contains besides, a great 
variety of animalcule, five hundred times 
less in size, which give out a phosphoric 
light. Yet these are not the only inhab- 
itants of this dwelling; there are, also, 
three distinct species of worms. 





“T am transported to see you,” as the 
convict at New Holland said to the kan- 
garoo. 





CHURCH OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


St. Peter’s Church. 


Church of St. Peter's at Rome. 


nis sublime edifice 1s by far the most 
costly and stupendous religious build- 
ing in the world. It was begun by 


one of the popes of Rome, Julius IL, | 


in 1506. His object was, to have a 
church that might become the seat and 
centre of the great Catholic Church 
throughout the world. The first archi- 
tect employed was Lazzari, but he died 
soon after, and the task devolved upon 
the famous Michael Angelo. It required, 
indeed, a man of great genius to design 
and carry forward so stupendous a work. 


The building was one hundred and fif- | 


teen years in progress, and extended 
through the reigns of no less than eigh- 
teen popes. The cost of it was amazing, 
being equal to one hundred and sixty 


millions of dollars at the present day. | 


A period of one hundred and fifty years 


colonnade and other ornaments after the 


numbers of people are now constantly at 
work to keep the enormous mass in re- 
pair. The annual expense of this is 
estimated at thirty thousand dollars. 
The clear length of the church within 
is 615 feet, its utmost breadth 448, its 
height 464 feet. The greater part of it 
is of stone, though some portion is of 
marble. The foundations are immense, 
and it is said that they contain a greater 
mass of stone than the building above 
the ground. In front of the church, and 
within the colonnade, is a beautiful obe- 
lisk, brought from Egypt almost two 
thousand years ago. On each side of 
this is a fountain, the waters of which 
rise to the height of seventy feet and fall 
in three cascades; the whole forming a 
cone of falling waters. They continue 


to fall day and night, and nothing can 
or more was required to complete the | 


| 


be more beautiful than the effect pro- 
duced. They are supplied by ancient 


body of the structure was finished. Great | Roman aqueducts, from lake Braccano 
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which is seventeen miles distant. Every 
thing is vast in and about this wonderful 
edifice. The interior is very grand, and 
strikes the beholder with awe. The 
figures of the four Evangelists, which 
adorn the inside of the cupola, are of 
such enormous size, that the pen in the 
hand of St. Mark is six feet long. The 
interior is enriched with a great number 
of figures of saints and other works of 
art. In the centre of the church, where 





the light pours down from the dome, is 
the tomb of St. Peter, before which 
one hundred lamps are kept constantly 
burning. 

Some idea of the vastness of this 
structure may be formed from the fact 
that great numbers of persons live upon 
the roof, in buildings which are not seen 
from below, yet appear almost like the 
streets of a city! 
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ne desire of looking into futurity—of 
knowing what is going to happen— 
appears to be universal in mankind. 
To a certain extent, we may gratify 
this feeling, but it is to be done by the 
exercise of a sound judgment. We may 
thus generally tell what is coming to 
pass, in respect to most important trans- 
actions of life, so far as is necessary 
for us. 


: 
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A Gypsy telling fortunes. 








Fortune: Telling, 


But many people desire to go farther ; 
to unseal the book of fate, and read what 
is hidden from mortal sight. Young 
ladies often desire to know who they 
shall have for husbands: whether they 
shall be rich or poor; happy or miserable. 
And instead of leaving these things to 
time, and the dispensation of Providence, 
they must often go to some cheat who 
pretends to tell fortunes. Thus they lose 
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their time and their mcney, and allow 
themselves to play the part of folly. 

Nor are young ladies the only persons 
who sometimes yield to such idle non- 
sense. Young men often do the same— 
and also old men and old women. It is, 
I believe, a common notion, that certain 
strange, odd, eccentric, mysterious per- 
sons have the power of reading the future 
and telling what is coming to pass. So 
common is this shallow superstition, that 
fortune-tellers, though they require a 
good deal of money, to read their riddles, 
often find pretty good encouragement. 

These jugglers generally pretend to 
tell the fortunes of persons by the stars, 
or by looking at the lines in the palm of 
the hand, or by the cast of the counte- 
nance, or by all these means combined. 
They frequently consult books with 
strange figures in them; and sometimes 
they seem to make profound calculations. 
But all these are mere arts to impose 
upon their dupes. The simple fact is, 
that fortune-telling is, always and under 
all circumstances, a cheat. One person 
can see into the future as well as another, 
as to all that lies beyond the sagacity of 


mere human judgment. A person who 


believes, therefore, that any one has the 
art or gift of fortune-telling, is the victim 
of superstition, and the dupe of artifice. 
In England, Spain and Germany there 
are a few wandering people called Gyp- 


sies. They are of a dark skin, almost 
like our Indians: they have black hair, 
black eyes, and altogether a dark and 
wild aspect. They speak a strange 
tongue, have strange habits, and are a 
very peculiar people. 

The women of this race very often 
pretend to be fortune-tellers. They have 





great address in making their dupes be- 
lieve in their mysterious power. They 
frequently gain some information as to 
the history of a person ; then, presenting 
themselves before him, offer to tell his 
fortune. Affecting to know nothing of 
him—never to have seen him before— 
they proceed to weave the web of fate ; 
taking care to mingle in some real inci- 
dents of his life. The person thus is 
amazed to find the strange Gypsy, who 
has never seen him before, telling accu- 
rately the leading circumstances of his 
history ; and as she seems to read the 
past by her mysterious art—he thinks, 
by the same power, she can of course 
unravel the future ! 


TRAVELLING in the north-west of Amer- 
ica is effected by dog-trains. Three dogs 
will draw a man and his provisions. The 
traders travel ail over the wilderness 
with them over unbeaten snow, generally 
following the course of rivers. The dogs 
are easily trained to turn, halt, or go, by 
When the trav- 
eller wishes his dogs to turn to the left, 
he says “chuck,” and cracks his little 
whip on the right side of the train; if to 
the right, he says “gee,” and cracks it 
on the left side. When he wishes them 
to start or quicken their gait, he says 
“ march,” or “ avancez ;” when he wishes 
to turn short about, he says “ venez ict,” 
making a motion with the little whip at 
the same time. 


the word of command. 


Ne’er till to-morrow’s light delay 
What may as well be done to-day. 


Ne’er do the thing you’d wish undone 
Viewed by to-morrow’s midday sun. 
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The Life of Martin Luther. 


(Continued.) 


HEN Luther was fully informed of 
the operations of Tetzel and his as- 
sociates, he drew up certain themes 
or propositions, setting forth his 
own views of the powers of the church, 
and denouncing the avarice, impudence 
and licentiousness of the priests who 
went about selling indulgences and ex- 
torting money, under the pretence of 
making collections for the church. 


Though there was nothing in these 


themes, but what many Catholics had 
maintained, they assailed in some points, 


especially the favorite doctrine of infalli- | 


bility, the accepted creed of that day. 


He, however, boldly published them, | 


challenged reply, and defended them in 
his own pulpit. Multitudes gathered to 
hear him, and his opinions were rapidly 
spread over Europe. 

Tetzel and his associates were greatly 
enraged ; they formally burnt Luther’s 
theses, and then proceeded to answer 
them, chiefly by assuming the supreme 
authority and infallibility of the pope. 
This injured their cause, and their re- 
ply to Luther was publicly burnt by 
the students of Wittemberg., Such was 
the beginning of the storm which shook 
Europe to its foundation, and finally 
stripped the pope of his spiritual su- 
premacy. Yet, when Leo heard of the 
dispute at Wittemberg, he only said, “It is 
a quarrel between monks ;—but brother 
Luther seems to be a man of parts!” 

Luther’s fame was rapidly extended, 
but as yet he had no idea of separating 
from the Church of Rome. In 1518, he 
wrote a submissive letter to the pope, in 
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which he says, “ I throw myself prostrate 

at your feet, most holy father: call or 
recall me, condemn or approve, as you 
| please: I shall acknowledge your voice 
| as the voice of Christ, who presides and 
| speaks in your person.” 
| But the pope, who had once thought 
| so lightly of Luther’s influence, was ere 
long seriously alarmed, and at last sum- 
moned him to appear at Rome, to be 
examined, within sixty days. The dan- 
' ger to Luther in doing this was obvious, 
'and his friend the Elector of Saxony 
obtained permission to have his examin- 
ation take place at Augsburg. Here 
Cardinal Cajetan, or Caietano, was com- 
manded toexamine him. Thither Luther 
| went, accompanied by his friend Staup- 
nitz. ‘The cardinal required a recanta- 
tion of what he had written; but this 
Luther refused. Warned of danger that 
threatened him, he left Augsburg, and 
returned to Wittemberg. The pope 
now issued a bull, declaring that he, as 
Christ’s vicar on earth, had power to 
deliver from all punishment due for sin, 
to those who repented and were in a 
state of grace, whether alive or dead. 
Luther now appealed from the pope to a 
general council of the church. 

Pope Leo now commissioned a prelate, 
named Milnitz, to endeavor to bring Lu- 
ther to a recantation. This dignitary 
was a man of talent and skill, and in an 
interview with Luther, he greatly con- 
ciliated the feelings of the latter. Mil- 
nitz condemned the abuse of the sale of 
indulgences, threw the blame upon Tet- 
zel and his associates, and finally induced 
Luther to write another submissive letter 
to the pope, acknowledging that he had 
carried his zeal too far, and promising to 
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observe silence upon the matter in de- 
bate, if his adversaries would adhere to 
the same line of conduct. This letter 
has subjected Luther to great scandal, 
as a retraction of his principles; but it 
must be regarded only as evidence of 
the profound reverence with which he 
regarded the institution of the Church of 
Rome, in whose faith he had been edu- 
cated, and the difficulty with which his 
mind burst asunder the fetters which it 
had thrown around him. The pope 


himself at this period wrote a kind letter | 


to Luther, and it is probable that the 
breach might have been healed, had not 
Luther's enemies again opened the con- 
troversy. 

Eckius of Ingoldstadt challenged Car- 
olstadt, one of Luther’s disciples, to an 
open discussion at Leipsic. Luther went 
thither himself, agreeing to take no part 
in the disputation. The debate attracted 
the great and the learned, from a vast 
distance. Among the listeners was the 
celebrated Melancthon, who was deter- 
mined by what he here heard to devote 
himself to the cause of reform. 

Eckius was a man of brilliant elo- 
quence, and seemed to have the advan- 
tage of his antagonist, after a dispute of 
six days. It was then agreed, by Eckius’ 
desire, that Luther himself should enter 
the lists. The debate was continued for 
several days, and different accounts were 
given of the result; but Hoffmann, the 
rector of the University of Leipsic, who 
had been appointed judge of the disputa- 
tion, considering it to be so equally bal- 
anced, that he refused to pronounce a 
decision. 

Luther went on to write several works, 
mostly questioning the lofty assumptions 

VOL. VIII. 


of the Church of Rome. He exposed 
the fatuity of penance, and pilgrimages ; 
the impiety of worshipping saints ; and 
the abuses of the confessional; he con- 
demned the celibacy of priests, and de- 
nounced monastic vows. Leo now assem- 
bled a congregation of cardinals, before 
whom Luther’s works were laid for adju- 
dication. By their advice, a bull was 
drawn up, in which forty-one proposi- 
‘tions, taken from his books, were de- 
| nounced as heretical; his writings were 





condemned to be publicly burnt, and 
-he himself was summoned to appear at 
| Rome, and retract his writings on pain 
| of excommunication. Luther again ap- 
| pealed to a general council of the church; 
and publicly separated himself from the 
communion of the Church of Rome, by 
Fhendiaes the pope’s bull on a pile of 
wood, without the walls of Wittemberg, 
in presence of a vast multitude of people. 
| This occurred, December 10th, 1520. 
Soon after, the pope thundered against 
him his bull of excommunication. 

The situation of the great Reformer 
/Was now one to put his moral courage 
to the severest test. Staupnitz, his early 
- friend, had deserted him, and made 
peace with the church ; Luther had writ- 
ten to Erasmus, of Rotterdam, who had 
written in behalf of reformation in the 
church, but that timid and irresolute 
scholar made him no answer. Even 
_Spalatinus, once his ardent friend, was 
now seized with fear. Eckius, who had 
also been his friend, was. as we have 
"seen, in open opposition to him. At the 
same time, society was violently torn 
with the questions which Luther had 
started. While some declared in his 
favor, the majority, including a vast pre- 
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ponderance of the rich and powerful, 
continued, even in Germany, to oppose 
him. By the rigid Cathoics he was 
looked upon with horror. No terms too 
harsh could be found to heap upon his 
name; no scandal so vile could be in- 
vented, that it did not find believers; he 
was withal denounced by the papal bull 
of excommunication, that formidable and 
fearful curse, which few minds in that 
age had the iron hardihood to withstand. 
He was accused in the view of millions, 
who would have deemed it a service 
worthy of heaven to have taken the life 
of one regarded as a disciple of the Devil. 
The “arch-fiend” was a common title, 
bestowed upon him by his enemies. Yet, 
amid these perils, Luther stood as un- 
daunted as the oak before the tempest ; 
and though the lightning fell and the 
thunder burst upon and around him, he 
met it all unscathed. 

Luther had, indeed, one powerful and 
steadfast friend,—Frederick the Elector 
of Saxony. The pope had endeavored 
to persuade him to give up the dreaded 
and hated priest, but in vain. He now 
sought te accomplish his object by other 
means. ~ Maximilian, the Emperor of 
Germany, was dead, and Charles V., 
King of Spain, in 1418, had been elected 
in his place. Leo applied to him to 
make an example of Luther, as an obdu- 
rate heretic. Frederick interposed, and 
persuaded Charles to cause him to be 
tried by a diet of the empire at Worms. 
Having obtained the emperor's safe-con- 
duct, Luther set forward upon his jour- 
ney to that place, for his trial. 

His friends trembled for the issue; 
every heart seemed burthened save his 
own. Melancthon, now his intimate 





friend, attended him. Luther, in the pul- 
pit, seemed to breathe only of religion: 
in society, he was frank, cheerful, and 
engaging. He cultivated every innocent 
thing that could make life more agreea- 
ble. He went on his way to Worms, 
which many expected would prove his 
grave, with perfect equanimity, saying, 
“If it is God’s will that I die, I am pre- 
pared; yet I believe that my time has 
not yet come.” 

He arrived at Worms on the 16th of 
April, 1521. On entering the town, he 
began singing the hymn—* Our God is 
a strong citadel "and this became the 
inspiring song of the Reformation. Num- 
bers of Luther’s friends, who were with 
him, alarmed as they approached the city 
of Worms, deserted him; but his cheer- 
fulness continued unchanged. 

Worms was at that moment the point 
to which the eyes of all Europe were 
turned. Thither multitudes had gath- 
ered, impelled by an intense desire to see 
the result of the trial. The questions at 
issue had evidently entered deeply into 
the hearts of men; and now the person 
who had caused this mighty movement 
was there. And what was he? A simple 
monk,—a man without station, office, 
rank or badge; but truth and courage 
had given him a power which made 
potentates tremble. They were as the 
Philistines, and he as Samson, with his 
arms around the pillars of the temple. 
With what a feeling of interest did the 
concourse of people look on Martin 
Luther that day ! 

He was conducted, the day after his 
arrival, to the diet, by the marshal of the 
empire. There were the cardinals and 
princes in their badges of office and 
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insignia of rank. It was an august 
assembly, in which Charles V., Emperor 
of Germany and King of Spain, presided. 
Luther came in, wearing a simple black 
gown, with a belt around his waist. He 
moved with a modest but tranquil step. 
Melancthon, Spalatinus and other friends 
were at his side. Luther was now asked 
if he acknowledged himself to be the 
uthor of certain books bearing his name. 
When they were enumerated, he said he 
would not deny them. “Are you ready 
to retract what has been condemned in 
these books ?” was how asked. He re- 
quested time for reply ;—a day was given 
him. The enemies of Luther now tri- 
umphed, and his friends feared for him. 
It was apprehended that he would shrink 
from the fearful ordeal. When he went 


to the diet, he was cheered by thousands 


of voices ; as he returned, the enthusiasm 
had passed away. 

The next day, Luther again appeared 
before the diet, and being asked if he 
meant to retract his writings, he replied 
mildly, yet firmly, in Latin, that he did 
not. He besought the assembly to hear 
with candor and judge him with fairness. 
He appealed to the youthful emperor, 
and mildly warned him against rash 
judgments. 

When one of the assembly demanded 
of him a direct answer to the question 
whether he would recant or not—he 
replied that he would retract nothing, 
unless it could be shown to be inconsis- 
tent with the Bible. To the Scriptures 
he appealed, as the word of God, and 
when that sustained him, he would yield 
nothing. “To act against my con- 
science,” said he, “is neither safe nor 
nonest. Here I stand—I cannot do oth- 





erwise—may God help me. Amen!” 
The latter words were pronounced in his 
native German, with a deep and affecting 
emphasis. 

Although the assembly, as Catholics, 
disapproved of Luther’s views, his noble 
bearing excited their respect and wonder. 
The Archbishop of Treves, touched with 
the sublimity of his conduct, paid him a 
visit, and sought to win him back to the 
church. This was, of course, in vain. 
Luther’s friends were now filled with 
enthusiastic admiration, and his enemies 
could not withhold their respect. ‘The 
decision of the diet was of course against 
him, and the emperor ordered him forth- 
with to leave Worms. He left it on the 
26th of April. 

An edict was now issued by the em- 
peror, to go into effect as soon as his 
safe-conduct to Luther should expire. 
In this, he was denounced as the “ Devil 
in the shape of a man and the dress of a 
monk. All the subjects of the empire,” 
continued the bull, “ are required to seize 
upon him, and deliver him up to justice.” 
It may well be believed that dismay now 
seized upon the friends of Luther. What 
was their horror, soon after, to hear that 
as he was trav-lling with a single attend- 
ant towards his house, he was beset in 
the forests of Thuringia, dragged from 
his carriage by several men in masks, 
and hurried away. His companion had 
escaped to tell the tale. Consternation 
reigned throughout Germany, and in the 
town of Wittemberg, sorrow and wailing 
was in almost every dwelling. 

But it was not long before a new work 
from Luther’s pen was announced, and 
it was of a date subsequent to his alleged 
murder, Melancthon also received a 
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letter from him—* Give yourself no un- 
easiness for me,” said he; “both you 
and your wife may rest assured of my 
welfare. I am not only suipplied with all 
the necessaries of life, but if I chose I 
could command the luxuries ; but I trust 
God will preserve me from such snares. 
I wish not to receive the reward of my 
labors in this world, but in the world to 
come.” 

The explanation of the mystery was 
this. The elector, foreseeing that, in 
consequence of the emperor’s proclama- 
tion, Luther’s life would be in danger, 
had caused him to be waylaié and car- 
ried in safety to the old castle of Wart- 
burg, near Eisenach; while a story of 
his murder was propagated by his fugi- 
tive attendant. Luther, being supplied 
with every convenience, devoted himself 
to study, yet was required by the elector 
by no means to permit. his retreat to be 
known. He was situated in an old cas- 
tle, built upon a lofty eminence which 
commanded a delightful prospect. Freed 
from care and anxiety, his mind seemed 
to soar aloft like the birds around his 
dwelling. His letters written at this 
period are full of poetic fancy, and show 
that his mind sympathized with the love- 
ly scenes around him. * 

His confinement lasted for ten months. 
During this brief period, he translated 
the New Testament into German, besides 
Writing treatises against auricular con- 
fession, monastic vows, clerical celibacy, 
prayers for the dead, &c. His works 
spread with amazing rapidity, and pro- 
duced a wonderful effect, particularly in 
Saxony. Hundreds of monks quitted 
their convents and married; the Austin 
friars of Wittemberg abolished mass. 





The excitement soon ran into excess, and 
Carolstadt, a disciple of Luther, demol- 
ished the images in a church at Wittem- 
berg, and proposed to banish all books 
from the university, except the Bible. 
He even affected to obey to the letter 
the sentence pronounced on Adam, and 
went to work a portion of each day in 
the fields. The mild and polished Me- 
lancthon caught the infection, and labore® 
in a baker’s shop. ‘ 

Luther in his retirement heard of these 
follies, which were calculated to ruin his 
cause, and at the risk of his life immedi- 
ately departed for Wiitemberg. He now 
preached openly his doctrines, with ama- 
zing power and effect. He succeeded in 
quelling the violence of his fanatical fol- 
lowers. These sermons are patterns of 
moderation, wisdom and popular elo- 
quence; they show a marked contrast 
to the violence and scurrility which soil 
his writings directed against the malig- 
nity and duplicity with which he had 
chiefly to contend. 

Luther was now the acknowledged 
head of the reformation. He continued 
by preaching and writing to aid the great 
cause of Protestantism. His productions 
were stained with coarse invective; but 
this was the taste of the age, and belongs 
equally to his opponents. In 1524, he 
threw off his monastic dress, and con- 
demned monastic institutions. Convents 
both of men and women were now rap- 
idly suppressed, and the reformation in 
some cases ran into fanaticism. A sect 
called Anabaptists ran into the wildest 
extremes at Munster. They made war 


upon property and law, and in their 
madness practised the grossest vices and 
crimes under the sanction of religion. 
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Luther was sorely grieved at these 
things, and did all in his power to cor- 
rect them, though not with complete 
RUCCESS. 

In 1525, he married Catherine de 
Bora, a young nun, who had left her 
convent a year before, and resided with 
Melancthon. He was happy in this mar- 
riage, and though at the age of forty-two, 
seems to have entered into it almost with 
the affections of youth. In 1534, he com- 
pleted his great work, the German ver- 
sion of the Bible, which is much admired 


for its elegance, force and precision, and | tongue; he not only made it acceptable 
to forty millions who spoke his native 
| language, but he made it the common 
The remaining years of his life were | 
In 1546, | 


being at Eisleben, he fell sick on the 17th | of the poor and the humble; he was as 


has rendered the Scriptures really popu- 
lar in Germany. 


passed in comparative quiet. 
of February, and seemed at once to be 


worse in the evening, and died in the 
midst of his friends, expressing a firm 
conviction of the truth of that faith, which 
he had taught. His body was carried 
to Wittemberg, and buried with great 
honors. 

Luther’s works are voluminous, and 


great favorites in Germany. In company, 
he was always lively, and abounded in 
sallies of wit and good humor; he gave 
advice and assistance wherever it was 
needed ; he interested himself for every 
indigent person who applied to him, and 
devoted himself with his whole soul to 


the pleasures of society. Rough and 
stormy as are his controversial writings, 
he was no stranger to the elegant arts. 
His soul was filled with music, and he 
often solaced himself by singing and 
playing upon the flute and lute. 

Nor is Luther to be regarded only in 








the light of a religious reformer. He not 
only burst the bonds of religious tyranny 
throughout Christendom, but he created 
in Germany that impulse towards spir- 
itual philosophy, that thirst for knowl- 
edge, that logical exercise of the mind, 
which have made the Germans the most 
intellectual people in Europe. He was 
the friend of education, of mental free- 
dom, of religious light, of civil liberty. 
He rescued the Bible from the exclusive 
grasp of the Church of Rome; by a gigan- 
tic effort he translated it into his native 


property of the people of all Europe. He 
was no courtly flatterer—but the friend 


ready to condemn cupidity and extrava- 
aware of his approaching end. He grew | 


vance among his followers, as among 
those who adhered to the Church of 
Rome. 

The life which Luther led was calcu- 
lated to develop the sterner parts of his 
character, and we must admit that his 
vritings display many gross and abusive 
passages ; yet he possessed many gentle 
and attractive qualities. His love of mu- 
sic amounted to a passion; ‘Old Hun- 
dred,’ a tune which has guided and 
elevated the devotion of millions, was his 
composition, and some of our sweetest 
hymns were written by him. His famil- 
iar letters are full of gentle affections. 
Even when Tetzel, his special enemy, 
was deserted by those who had used him, 
and now, in poverty and desolation, was 
upon his deathbed, Luther was at his 
side, pouring into his harassed soul the 
oil of consolation. One of his last acts, 
was that of reconciliation. in a noble but 
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distracted house. When we look through 
the steel mail of the controversialist, the 
reformer, and observe traits of charac- 
ter like these, we cannot but lift our 
thoughts with thanks to Heaven, that 
human nature—with all its drawbacks— 
when elevated by religion, has such 
capacities as these. 

To estimate Luther’s character, and 
the work he accomplished, we must bear 
in mind the circumstances under which 
He was educated a Catholic, 
in a country where the dominion of the 


he acted. 








Romish Church was complete, as well | 


over the goverument as the people. All 
around him, father, mother, ‘triends, so- 
ciety were living in abject submission to 
the established creed. Doubts were held 
as the suggestions of the Devil; freedom 
of thought was infidelity; denial of any 
received dogma was heresy, and worthy 
the judgments of the Inquisitor—of,pun- 
ishment here and hereafter. These were 
the orthodox notions of the age, and 
Luther was a priest of that church 
which bound the civilized world to such 
a system. 

What a fearful struggle in his own 
mind, with his own habits of thought, 
his associations and convictions, did it 
involve, for the Reformer first to doubt, 
and then to repudiate, the faith which 
thus enthralled him! What courage of 
soul, to meet the fears that spring up in 
the bosom ; what energy of mind, to rend 
asunder the chains that fetter the reason, 
in such a condition! And when he had 


triumphed over internal difficulties, what 
a work was still before him! The pope, 
by the invisible cords of spiritual des- 
potism, held all Europe in subjection. 
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Every monarch was more or less his 
slave; every prison, like some fearful 
monster, was ready to open its jaws at his 
command, and close them upon whom- 
soever he might designate: the jealous 
inquisition, with all-seeing eyes, all- 
hearing ears, spread its net on every 
hand. All the united powers and preju- 
dices of society—public opinion, laws, 
institutions, armies, prisons, chains, fire, 
the rack—were in the hands of the 
church, and it was against this that one 
man was called to contend. It was as if 
a single knight, and he without arms, 
were called to attack the lordly castle, 
whose massive walls and towering battle- 
ments might look down with disdain 
upon the assailant. 

And yet Luther triumphed. We can- 
not doubt that he was sustained by a 
deep conviction of the rectitude of his 
cause; that a sense of duty raised him 
above the considerations of personal in- 
terest and safety; that he acted as if in 
the presence of God, and in the hope of 
a heavenly, not an earthly, recompense. 
We must not only admit that his abilities 
were great; his qualities rare and well 
adapted to his work ; that he was a man 
of peculiar singleness and sincerity of 
aim; and that he was endowed with the 
richest graces of religion; but we must 
admit something more—that truth is 
mighty; that the abuses of the Church 
of Rome had risen to such a pitch as to 
furnish the very elements of revolution ; 
and finally, that the good providence of 
God shaped events to their great issues 
in behalf of liberty and light. Can any 
one explain the revolution achieved by 
Luther, on any grounds short of these ? 
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Rent-Day. 


English Farmers. 


HIS picture represents a scene very 
common in England, but more rare 
with us. A farmer is paying the 

rent or the house and farm he occu- 
pies, to their owner. Here the farmer 
usually owns the land he tills and the 
house in which he dwells. 
that he may generally be the proprietor 
of enough for the support of a family, 
together with a tenement sufficient for 
their comfort. 


In Engiand there is hardly such a 


class of persons as our independent, pru- | 


dent, intelligent owners of the soil: the 
farmers are there, for the most part, per- 
sons of some wealth, who hire land upon 


leases of twenty-one years. They area 


highly respectable class of persons, sel- | 





It is not | 
always so, but land is so cheap with us, | 


dom laboring themselves, and only over- 
seeing their numerous workmen. The 
persons they employ are often éxceed- 
ingly poor, toiling very hard for small 
wages, with poor fare. 

The wife of the farmer in England is 
generally a stout, rosy-cheeked, hand- 
some woman, very neatly dressed; she 


| oversees the dairy, and the various ope- 


rations of the household. She is gene- 


_ rally very systematic in her affairs ; each 


person has her particular course of duty 
and is expected to do it thoroughly. 
The English farm-house is generally 


_of brick or stone; it is irregularly built. 


and seems to have been put up at many 
different times, according to circumstan- 
ces and without any regular plan. It 
looks ancient, dark, respectable and com- 
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fortable. Within, it is a pattern of neat- 
ness, and is full of good furniture. The 
beds are plump, and the sheets white as 
snow. Every bed-room is furnished with 
a carpet, table, bureau, &c. 


FARMERS. 


The table of the English farmer is 
generally well provided, and when the 
family is seated around it, the scene is a 
very pleasant one. 








An English 


The barns in England are usually | 
of stone, and often several buildings are | 
crowded together. A good deal of the | 
hay is preserved in stacks. The barn- | 
yard of a thriving English farmer is 
generally a scene which seems te bespeak 











wealth and abundance; but it must be 
remembered that we are speaking of the 
wealthier class. Some of these cultivate 
several hundred acres, and it is not un- 
common for one farmer to pay an annual 
rent of from five to ten thousand dollars. 





Lonvon Menacenrirs.—These are very 
expensive establishments. The expense 
of Wombell’s collection is 170 dollars 
aday. The cost of the animals also is 
very considerable. A fine elephant is 
worth 4500 dollars; tigers have been 
sold at 1400 dollars each; a panther is 
worth 450 dollars, hyenas from 200 to 


300; zebras from 700 to 900 dollars; 


young Indian one-horned rhinoceros cost 
Cross 5000 dollars; and three giraffes 
cost the London Zoological Society 3000 


dollars, exclusive of expenses. 





Tue word gazette was derived from 
the name of the small Venetian coin 
which was the price of the first news- 





a fine ostrich is worth 900 dollars. A 


paper. 














A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A Story of the Revolution. 


HE following story, related by a mo- 


ther to her children, a few years | 


since, will show the spirit which ex- 
isted among the people of New Eng- 
iand at that trying period: 


«“ Late in the afternoon of one of the 


last days in May, ’76, when I was a few 
months short of fifteen years old, notice 
came to Townsend, Massachusetts, where 
my father used to live, that fifteen sol- 
diers were wanted. 

«“ The training band was instantly call- 


ed out, and my brother, next older than I, 


He did not 
return till late at night, when all were 
in bed. When I rose in the morning I 
found my mother in tears, who informed 
me that my brother John was to march 
the day after to-morrow morning at sun- 
rise. My father was at Boston, in the 
Mother said 
that though John was supplied with 
summer clothes, he must be away seven 
or eight months, and would suffer for 
want of winter garments. There were 
at this time no stores and no articles to 
be had except such as each family would 
make itself. The sight of mother’s tears 
always brought all the hidden strength 
of the body and mind to action. I imme- 
diately asked what garment was needful. 
She replied, ‘ pantaloons.’ 

“¢Q! if that is all,’ said I, ‘we will 
spin and weave him a pair before he goes.’ 

“« Tut,’ said my mother, ‘the wool is 
on the sheep's back, and the sheep are 
in the pasture.’ 

“TI immediately turned to a younger 
brother, and bade him take a salt dish 
and call them to the yard. 


was one that was selected. 


Massachusetts Assembly. 
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| “ Mother replied, ‘Poor child, there 


are no sheep shears within thre¢ miles 
‘and a half.’ 
“¢]T have some small shears at the 
| loom,’ said I. 

“* But we can’t spin and weave it in 
so short a time.’ 

“*]T am certain we can, mother.’ 

“¢«How can you weave it ?—there isa 
long web of linen in the loom.’ 

“*No matter; I can find an empty 
loom.’ By this time the sound of the 
‘sheep made me quicken my steps to- 
‘wards the yard. I requested my sister 
to bring me the wheel and cards, while 
I went for the wool. I went into the 
yard with my brother, and secured a 
white sheep, from which I sheared, with 
my loom shears, half enough for a web; 
we then let her go with the rest of the 
| fleece. I sent the wool in with my sis- 
| ter. Luther ran for a black sheep, and 
held her while I cut off woo] for my fill- 
‘ing and half the warp, and then we al- 


| 
| 
| 


| lowed her to go with the remaining part 
| of her fleece. 

“The wool thus obtained was duly 
carded and spun, washed, sized, and 
dried ; a loom was found a few doors off, 
the web got in, woven, and prepared, cut 
and made two or three hours before my 
brother’s departure—that is to say, in forty 
hours from the commencement, without 
help from any modern improvement.” 

The good old lady closed by saying, 
“T felt no weariness, I wept not, I was 
serving my country. I was assisting 
poor mother, I was preparing a garment 
for my darling brother. 

“The garment being finished, I re- 
tired and wept, till my overcharged and 
bursting heart was relteved.” 














LADY JANE GREY. 


This brother was, perhaps, one of | permitted to have a cushion to kneel on; 


Gen. Stark’s soldiers, and with such a 
spirit to cope with, need we wonder that 
Burgoyne did not execute his threat of 
marching through the heart of America ? 


Lady Jane Grey, 


‘é think our readers can hardly fail 
to be interested in the story of this 
amiable, but unfortunate lady. We 


sha}! therefore tell it at some length. | 


Melancholy as was the fate of this 
illustrious personage, she wes fortunate, 
in one respect. ‘Though placed in a sit- 
uation to excite envy and prejudice, and 
though calumny and misrepresentation 
might be deemed a road to royal favor, 
no one of her cotemporaries has dared to 
say ought that was ill of her; and the 
more attentive is the examination of her 
history and character, the more deserv- 
ing will she be found of those praises, 
which some, in later times, have hinted 
tu have had their origin in a desire to 
glorify a political and religious martyr. 

She was the daughter of Henry Grey, 
Duke of Suffolk, and Frances Brandon, 
a granddaughter of Henry VII., and was 
born at “a very faire, large, and beautiful 
house,” called Bradgate, in 1537. 

The intercourse between parents and 
children was not of that pleasing charac- 
ter, now so universal; good discipline 
was maintained by fear, rather than 
love ; children, especially daughters, 
were never admitted to any familiarity 
with their parents; they were obliged, 
even in womanhood, to stand at the cup- 
board side during visits, except when 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





and it was not unusual for ladies of the 


highest rank, to correct their grown-up 


daughters, even before company, with 
the large fans which it was the fashion 
to carry. 

The parents of Lady Jane were even 
more than usually severe; which with 
one, who from her birth was distinguish- 
ed for the gentleness of her disposition, 
was wholly unnecessary ; “for what 
need,” says the quaint Fuller, “ of iron 
instruments to bow wax?” ‘The first 
care of her parents would doubtless be 
to instruct her in those raatters which 
were deemed indispensable to a young 
lady’s education. She was taught mu- 
sic, and not only played on several mu- 
sicai instruments, but accompanied them 
with a voice exquisitely sweet; her ex- 
ecution in needle-work was beautiful ; 
she was skilled in the art of making 
confectionary, then an important part of 
lady-like duty ; nor was she deficient in 
a knowledge of surgery and medicine, 
for the practice of which arts those bois- 
terous times furnished frequent occa- 
sion. Ata period a little earlier than 
this, with a knowledge of these things, 
a young lady’s education would have 


been deemed complete ; for reading and 


writing were thought to be dangerous 
accomplishments, any further than to be 
able to spell out the Missal. But the 
reformation in religion had excited a de- 
sire for general knowledge, as well asa 
spirit of inquiry into religious matters ; 
learning, as well with women as with 


men, became the fashion ; “a grete num- 


ber of noble women,” we are told by a 
contemporary writer, “ were given to the 
studie of human sciences, and of strange 
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tongues, and it was a common thinge to | 
see young virgins so nouzled and trained | 
in the study of letters, that they willing- 
ty set all other vain pastymes at naught 
for learnynge’s sake.” 

The early promise which lady Jane | 
gave of genius and excellence, induced 
her parents to bestow even more than 
ordinary pains in the cu}ivation of her 
intellect. The most learned men of the 
day were chosen to be her preceptors, | 
and under their instruction, she, at a 
very earlygage, became well skilled in | 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
Arabic, French, and Italian languages, | 
as well as in her own tongue. 

The severity of her parents proved of 
ultimate benefit to Lady Jane, in a man- 
ner which she shall herself relate. The 
celebrated scholar, Roger Ascham, being 
about to leave England on a diplomatic 
mission to Germany, went to take leave 
of the family at Bradgate, who had been 
his early patrons. He tells us that on 
his arrival there, he found that the duke 
and duchess, with all the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of their household, were hunting | 
in the park ; but that the Lady Jane was 
in her chamber. Requesting permission 
to pay his respects to her, to whom he 
states himself to have been much be- 
holden, he was admitted. He found her 
reading the Phedon of Plato, in Greek, 
with as much delight as some gentlemen 
of that day would have read a merry tale 
of Boccacio. Having made every re- 
spectful inquiry, according to the custom 
of the times, he asked the youthful stu- 
dent why she would lose such pastime, 
as was going on in the park? She re- 
plied, “I wisse all their sport in the park 
is but a shadow to that pleasure I find in 





i at. 


Plato. Alas, good folk! they never felt 
what true pleasure means.” Ascham 
then asked, “How came you, madam, 


to this deep knowledge of pleasure ? and 


| . : ; 
| what did chiefly allure you unto it, see- 


ing not many women, but very few men 
have attained thereunto?” “1 will tell 


you,” replied Lady Jane, “and tell you a 


truth, which, perchance, you will marvel 
One of the greatest benefits that 
ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so 
sharp and severe parents, and so gentle 
a schoolmaster; for, when I am in pres- 
ence either of father or mother, whether 
I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or go; 
eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, 
playing, dancing, or doing anything else, 
I must do it, as it were, even so perfect- 
ly as God made the world, or else I am 
sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, 
yea, presently sometimes with pinches, 
nibs and bobs, and other ways, (which I 
will not for the honor I bear 
theim,) so without measure disordered, 
that I long for the time that I must go to 
Mr. Aylmer, who teacheth me so gently, 
so pleasantly, with such fair allurements 
to learning, that I think all the time no- 
thing whiles I am with him; and when 
I am called from him, I fall on weeping, 
because whatsoever I do else but learn- 
ing, is full of great trouble, fear, and whole 
misliking to me; and thus my book 
bringeth daily to me more pleasure and 
more.” This interview made a lasting 
impression on Ascham, and we find him 
referring to it in a letter which he ad- 
dressed to her from Germany. “I have 
travelled far; I have visited the greatest 
cities, and have made the most diligent 
observations upon the manners of na- 
tions, their institutions, laws, religion, 


name, 
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and regulatiuns; but I have found noth- 
ing that has raised in me greater admi- 
ration than what I found in regard to 
yourself last summer; to see one so 
young and lovely, in the noble hall of 
her family, at the very moment when all 
her friends were enjoying the field- 
sports ; to find, I repeat, so divine a maid 
diligently perusing the divine Phadon 
of Plato; in this more happy, it may be 
believed, tan in her noble and royal 
lineage.” 

In addition to her own personal claims, 
there existed on the part of the reformed 
clergy a new source of interest. Rumor 
said that she was the destined wife of 
the young monarch, Edward VI., and as 
such they looked upon her as the future 
supporter of the true interests of Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps, had the youthful par- 
ties been allowed to follow their own in- 
clination, the union might have taken 
place ; they were playmates in their in- 
fancy, and there was a great sympathy 
of tastes, as well as similarity of temper. 
But the choice of each must be controlled 
and made subservient to the purposes of 
ambition. Before Lady Jane was eleven 
years old, the possession of her hand in 
marriage became the object of political 
intrigue. Somerset, the Protector, sought 
it for his son, hoping, also; to bring 
about the marriage of the young king 
with his own daughter. But these 
schemes, by which he trusted to secure 
the permanence of his power, proved the 
cause of his downfall. His brother, Lord 
Sudley, was equally ambitious, and 
more artful; and finding that Somerset’s 
plans could not otherwise be counteract- 
ed, he became the chief agent in pro- 
curing his death. Sudley’s triumph was 





short; he himself fell before more suc- 
cessful rivals, Northumberland and Suf- 
folk, who soon attained to a degree of 
power, which left nothing to be desired 
but to give it permanency. 

The health of the king was manifestly 
failing, and his death would be their de- 
struction ; for zealous protestants such as 
they, had nothting to hope from a Roman 
Catholic sovereign. The order of suc- 
cession then, as limited by Henry VIII, 
must be changed. This was a bold 
measure, but it might be#successful ; 
Mary and Elizabeth had both been de- 
clared illegitimate by act of parliament, 
at Henry’s own suggestion ; it was but 
to procure a confirmation of this, and 
Lady Jane Grey stood next to the throne. 

To cement the union between these 
ambitious nobles, a marriage was ar- 
ranged between the Lady Jane and Lord 
Guilford Dudley, son of the Duke of 
Northumberland. There was short time 
for courtship, and the practice of those 
acts of gallantry which the fashion of 
the day required. No sweet madrigal 
softened the way to the lady’s heart; 
nor had the appointed bridegroom much 
time for the display, on his breast or in 
his hat, of the little gold-embroidered 
and edged handkerchief, with the tassels 
at each corner and in the middle, which 
enamored darnsels were wont to present 
to their favorites. The marriage fol- 
lowed close upon the agreement; the 
king, to show the pleasure which it gave 
him, was bountiful in his gifts. But 
even in this his naturai love of economy 
was gratified; for the forfeiture of the 
effects of the duke and duchess of Som- 
erset had placed at his disposal much 
rich apparel, not much the worse for 
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wear, which Ye now destowed on the 
brida: party. 

Though tne matca was one of ambi- 
tion on the part o1 the parents, it was 
well calculated to secure the happiness 
of the parties, for the Lord Guilford Dud- 
ley would seem to have possessed every 
quality fitted to win a iady’s heart, and 
to keep it. Besides the approval of the 
king, it met with that of the court and 
of the public, who, as the bridal proces- 
sion passed along, were loud in testify- 
ing their admiration of the beauty and 
innocence of the youthful bridegroom 
and his lovely bride. 

The pomp and splendor which attend- 
ed these nuptials, formed the last beam 
of joy that shone in the palace of Ed- 
ward, who grew so weak a few days af- 
terwards, that Northumberland thought 
it time to carry his project into execu- 
tion. How he effected his purpose can- 
not be better stated than in the language 
of Fuller. “King Edward, tender in 
years and weak with sickness, was so 
practised upon by the importunity of oth- 
ers, that, excluding his two sisters, he con- 
veyed the crown to the Ladie Jane, his 
kinswoman, by that which we may well 
call the testament of King Edward, and 
the will of the Duke of Northumberland. 
Thus, through the pious intents of this 
prince, wishing well to the Reformation ; 
the religion of Mary obnoxious to excep- 
tion; the ambition of Northumberland, 
who would do what he listed; the sim- 
plicity of Suffolk, who would be done 
with as the other pleased; the dutiful- 
ness of the Lady Jane, disposed by her 
parents ; the fearfulness of the judges, 
not daring to oppose; and the flattery 
of courtiers most willing to comply, mat- 





ters were made as sure, as man’s poli- 
cy can make that good which is bad in 
itself.” 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Bamsoo.—This is an eastern 
production, of various and most impor- 
tant uses. It grows from fifteen to sixty 
feet high, being from five to fifteen inches 
in diameter. It grows as much as twen- 
ty feet in a few weeks. It flourishes 
wild in many places, but it is cultivated 
with great care in China and other 
nlaces. The soft shoots are cut and 
eaten like asparagus, and sometimes 
salted and eaten with rice. The hollow 
joints afford a liquid, and if not drawn 
off, a concrete, medical substance. Its 
seeds are eaten as a delicacy; its large 
joints are used as buckets ; and, in many 
countries, no other wood is used for 
building. Ships are framed out of it, 
Its 
It is also used to 


and it furnishes masts and yards. 
leaves make fans. 
make bows, and to convey water to a 


distance. It also forms writing-pens, 
and is woven into baskets, cages, hats, 
&e. Bruised into a pulp, it makes fine 
paper, and is also used for many kinds 


of furniture. 


PracticaL ADVANTAGE OF SciENCE.— 
The following illustration of the utility 
of science, in the common occurrences of 
life, is from the Genessee Farmer :—* A 
penknife was by accident dropped into a 
well twenty feet deep. A sunbeam, from 
& mirror, was directed to the bottom, 
which rendered the knife visible, and a 
magnet, fastened to a pole, brought it up 


again.” 





GRANDMOTHER’S SCHOLAR. 


GRANDMOTHER’S SCHOLAR. 


Grandmother. 
Come hither, my poor orphan boy! 
Come to your granny’s knee ; 
’T is time that you should learn to read, 
And tell your A, B, C. 
It is not fit that all the day 
Should pass in idleness away. 


Boy. 
Oh, grandmother! the sun shines bright, 
The bird sings in the tree, 
The bees are out—they never go 
To say their A, B, C. 
I wish I were a bird to play 
Among the leaves, and sing all day. 


Grandmother. , 

My foolish child! the sun shines bright, 
To ripen corn and fruit ; 

The bird has fled full many a mile, 
Upon her fond pursuit ; 

And, for the little bees, there ’s not 

A flower in their search forgot. 

Boy. 

But, grandmother, they do not learn 
In little books to read, 

They tell no crooked letters’ names, 
And they ’re well off, indeed. 

I too would fly about all day, 

And glad, so I might be as gay. 

Grandmother. 

Poor boy! they cannot think or speak, 
But what they have been taught, 

With industry and studious care 
They practise as they ought,; 

Do you remember, last July, 

The nest in the hawthorn hard by? 

Boy. 

Yes, grandmother, so soft and warm, 
All twigs and moss without, 

With quilted wool and slender straws 
Plaited and twined about, 

And then inside so smoothly spread, 

Oh, ’t was a tempting little bed. 


Grandmother. 


Aye, child, and all that moss and down 
Was brought by many a wing, 





Twigs from the distant upland wool, 
Moss from beside the spring ; 

Remember, time, and pains, and care, 

Brought all those things together there. 


For do you think that in the tree 
Itself the nest would grow, 
So firmly built, and nicely wove, 
And lined ?—“ Oh, granny, no! ”— 
Then think, how every bird that flies 
Must labor ere his roof can rise. 


Boy. 
But, grandmother—the humming bees,— 
Well—on a summer’s day, 
What can you see, from morn to eve, 
So busy as are they? 
Into each flower their trunks they dive, 
And laden cluster round the hive. 


Grandmother. 
Learning A B is not so hard 
As flying all the day ; 
And to a bee’s industrious life 
Your book is only play ; 
Beside, God gave you speech and thougm, 
To be improved, and ruled, and taught. 


Boy. 
Ah, granny, this is very true, 
But I should like to know, 
If it is good to speak and think, 
Why don’t the birds do so? 
And why did God make them to fly, 
And us to walk through wet and dry? 


Grandmother. 
My child, why did he make the sun 
Above our heads to glow ? 
Why did he bend upon the cloud 
His bright and glorious bow? 
Why did he make the thunder sound, 
And draw the solemn night around ? 


Why, but because he saw ’t was best?— 
He gave to flower and tree 

The power to blossom, bud, and fruit, 
And for man’s good to be. 

But man, he made to praise him still, 

And humbly do his Maker’s will. 


And we do not his laws obey 
In wasting time that flies, 





OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Or being idle all day long 

Instead of being wise. 
Then come, my child, begin, and we 
Shall soon outgrow our AB C. 





(ur Correspondence. 


Tuanks, gentle friends, for your many favors 
—but you must not expect me to insert them 
all here. I read them with great satisfaction, 
and even when you find a little fault, 1 am not 
the less pleased—particularly if you tell me 
how io do better. But as to printing all your 
epistles, you must consider that I have Bill 
Keeler’s stories to put in, and the Old Man’s in 
the Corner, and a great many other things. | 
‘have, indeed, so many matters crowding into 
my columns, that I am this month obliged to 
leave out Dick Boldhero altogether! However, 
I find that our subscribers like Our Correspond- 
ence very well, and therefore I shall put in as 
wuch of it as my space will allow. 


I am much obliged to A R 
sends me the following 


» who 


PUZZLE. 


I am composed of seven letters. 

My 3, 2, 4, is what boatmen do. 

My 5, 3, 2, 1, is the most useful of all metals. 

My 5, 1, 6, 7, is the smallest division of long 
measure. 

My 6, 7, 5, 1, is a part of the face. 

My 1, 2, 4, is the best time to do what is 
necessary to be done. 

My 4, 5, 1, is what those who try for rewards 
of merit like to do. 

My 3, 5, 6, 7, is what many people like to be. 

And my whole is a town in Connecticut. 


The following is very acceptabie. 


Syracuse, July 7, 1844. 

Mr. Merry,—I hope you will be willing to 
have a letter from me, as I am guving to tell 
about the salt works of this place. 

Syracuse is a large town, with about 8000 
inhabitants. A mile from us, is Salina, a vil- 
lage in which are many salt springs. The 
water is pumped out and conducted by canals 
to Syracuse, where salt is made from it. The 





water is stronger than sea water, and yields a 
great deal more salt. 

The salt is made by vats, which expose the 
water to the sun and evaporate it, or by boiling 
it. Both methods are adopted. There are a 
great many of these establishments, and it is 
supposed that this year they will all make four 
millions of bushels. 

One establishment puts up 1200 bags of 28 
pounds each, a day. They require about 1200 
yards of cotton cloth, every day, for the bags. 
You would be very much interested to go into 
this establishment. There is a long flue, more 
than seventy feet long, which runs under a 
great many kettles, in which the water is con- 
stantly boiling. The salt is here formed in 
crystals, white as snow. It is taken out and 
put in a bin, where it looks like a great long 
snow-drift. 

It is taken from this place, and put in a trough 
thirty feet long and ten wide, with fire beneath ; 
a sort of harrow is made to work back and for- 
ward in this, thus stirring the salt. It is then 
ground, and carried by machinery to a place 
where it is put in bags, 

It is really a curious place, and if you were 
there, you would think salt as plenty as snow 
in winter at Boston. 

The salt made at Syracuse is very much 
liked; some of it is fine and nice for the table. 
Some is put up in small, neat boxes and sent 
all over the country. 

When you were here the other day, I got a 
peep at a man they told me was you; but as 
he had n’t a wooden leg, I have some doubts 
whether it was really you. Perhaps your leg 
has grown on again, or you have had one put 
in as good as new—for it is said the Yankees, 
down east, are very clever at domestic manufac- 
tures. 

Now, Mr. Merry, if you don’t put this into 
your Magazine, | hope you will at least say 
that you have received it. I like the Magazine 
pretty well, but I didn’t understand what that 
picture of the big, jumping bull meant at the 
beginning of the April number. Perhaps you 
can tell me. Yours, 

J——s L——x. 


(Cc We are obliged to confess that our friend 
here has given us a good hint; the animal he 
mentions was meant for Taurus, the Bull, 
which is the zodiacal sign for April. 


Detroit, May 30, 1844. 
Mr. Merry,—Will you allow me to tell you 
that I like your Magazine pretty well—indeed, 
I may say, very well—but it does not come 





> 64 THE SNOW-DROP. 


regular. I go to the post-office a great many | will you set us an example of punctuality, ane 

times, when it should come, but I am obliged to oblige your friend, 

go away without it. You know “hope deterred | S LM LL. 

makes the heart sick.” So I am often disap- | F : 
vinted. Will you do better in this, good Mr. | (7 Thanks to S I will talk with the 
lerry ?—and as you tell us many wise things, | publishers about this. 











The Snow:Drop. 


MUSIC COMPOSED FOR MERRY’S MUSEUM, BY GEO. J. WEBB. 


For one or two voices. 























Now the spring is com - ing on, Now the ice and snow are 
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Ah! I see your little head And the sun shines out so warm, 
Peeping on the flower bed, You need not fear another storm 
Looking all so green and gay 
On this fine and pleasant day. So your pretty flowers show, 

And your petals white undo; 
For the mild south wind doth blow, Then you ’ll hang your modest head 
And hath melted all the snow ; Down upon my flower bed. 





